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are undoubtedly many men who, without desiring to go into details, 
would like to have a generaj idea of the underlying principles of busi- 
ness organization and methods. Such men will find in this little book 
a great deal of valuable information. It contains chapters on 
" Management Units," " Cost Elements and Classification," " Statis- 
tical Records," " Labor," " Material," " Burden," " Depreciation," 
"Industrial Organization," "Principles of Accounting," "Plant," 
and " Physical Basis of the Industry." Under each topic are given a 
number of exercises for the class room, in case the book is used as a 
text. Since the use of unfamiliar or technical accounting or business 
terms has for the most part been avoided, the novice may read it 

without perplexity. 

Edgar V. O'Daniel. 

BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK CITY. 

Wages in the United States, 1908-1910: A Study of State and 
Federal Wage Statistics. By Scott Nearing. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1911. — viii, 220 pp. 

Making Both Ends Meet: The Income and Outlay of New York 
Working Girls. By Sue Ainslie Clark and Edith Wvatt. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — xiii, 270 pp. 

The History and Problems of Organized Labor. By FRANK 
Tracy Carlton. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 191 1. — xi, 
483 pp. 

The first of these books represents another effort to throw light upon 
the important question of income in the wage-earning classes. It 
accomplishes a double purpose. It brings together in concise form the 
available material on wages, arranging it cumulatively so as to gather 
up several lines of evidence into one final conclusion. It also makes 
critical comment on the material at hand , bringing to the front the value 
of the facts and thereby showing again what has been so generally 
recognized — the paucity and the unsatisfactoriness of these reports. 

State wage statistics are again made to run the gauntlet of criticism. 
North Carolina's offerings are " ridiculous," " not worth the paper on 
which they are printed " (page 16). Massachusetts is the state " most 
successful in collecting and presenting classified wage statistics " ; it 
"stands among the leaders in this important work," and its system 
" is an excellent substitute for the one which we may hope to adopt in 
the distant future " (pages 18, 19, 25). Other states are assigned 
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their places in this scale. The objections urged and the reforms 
indicated should be considered by those who are responsible for this 
statistical work. 

Special wage reports are included in the study, and by inference 
these furnish material of much more general interest and importance 
than the specific industries or localities with which they deal. 

In dealing with " average " wages the author is duly cautious. 
" The average wage," he insists, " is an abstract concept, mathematic- 
ally correct but socially misleading" (page 117). Appearing so 
generally in the reports, it must be used, but used only in such a way 
"as is scientifically possible." On such a basis, " fortunately, some 
use of averages is permissible" (page 118). 

If the need for good statistics urged in these pages is heeded, the 
book will have served a purpose that abundantly justifies its appearance. 

Plenty of summing-up statements and tables are found scattered 
through the pages. They lead the author to conclusions that are interest- 
ing and important, if substantiated by further inquiries. Some of these 
may be stated in his own words . ' ' Figures apparently justify the presump- 
tion that wages vary in amount directly with population" (page 104). 
The study of average wages establishes three important points. (1) 
"Average wages in all industries and for all employees range from #500 
to #600." (2) " Average wages are rather constant for a given indus- 
try from state to state and from city to city within a state." (3) "This 
study of average wages broadens the statistical basis on which wage 
inferences for the entire industrial region of the United States may be 
made, by demonstrating the probable similarity between wages in the 
six leading industrial states" (pages 144, 146). "There is no con- 
siderable wage variation per hour or per day between the different sec- 
tions of the United States " (page 156) ; though " in the far West they 
appear to be somewhat higher than in the eastern parts of the country " 
(page 147). These averages " indicate that the wage variations from 
city to town within the same geographic area is comparatively slight ' ' 
(page 148). " Wages do not, as is often supposed, vary with city 
size. ... It is commonly supposed that wages increase with the size 
of the city. . . . There is, without question, some tendency in this 
direction. . . . The rule is, nevertheless, of limited application" 
(page 163). " Here in brief compass is an effective answer to the 
oft-repeated cry of 'plenty of room at the top.' The wage- workers 
are distributed over the wage groups in a pyramid — large at the base 
and tapering toward the apex. Half of them work for less than #600 
and only one-tenth receive more than a thousand dollars annually ' ' 
(page 191). 
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Measured in comparison with the Chapin standard of $900, the in- 
comes as shown in this study fall far short of the sums required for 
decent living. 

Turning away from statistical tables and from income and outgo 
averages, so very impersonal in their nature, the little book entitled 
Making Both Ends Meet takes the reader into the human side of the 
struggle of wage-earners. In its chapters the reader becomes ac- 
quainted with some of the details of the struggles of Anna Klotin, Fanny 
Wardoff, Natalya Urusova, Gerda Nakov, Barbara Cotton and many 
others — all real persons with very real struggles and very real heroism , 
but not with very real successes attending their very real efforts. These 
sketches of biography are gathered from saleswomen, shirtwaist makers, 
factory workers (unskilled), cloak makers and laundry workers. A 
chapter on the shirtwaist makers' strike, one on the cloak makers' 
strike and the preferential union shop, and a closing chapter on 
" Scientific Management as Applied to Women's Work " serve to give 
some degree of unity to the book. Such a unity, however, is not the 
chief purpose . The main object in the minds of the authors is to bring 
together the several narratives " simply as a testimony to truth," and 
to throw more light on the study of the minimum wage problem. 

After reading (elsewhere) that the average wage of one adult female 
out of every five engaged in gainful occupation is under #200 a year, 
and that only one out of every twenty receives #600 or more a year, 
one should fill in the details of the picture from the pages of this book. 
Many of the experiences related here have appeared in print before , in 
the reports of the National Consumers' League investigations. The 
arrangement, however, gives the material a unity and a degree of variety 
that make the book a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 

Mr. Carlton's book describes the history of organized labor and dis- 
cusses its problems. The author undertakes also, as he states in his 
preface, " to evaluate the functions of organized labor in the industrial 
and political world." 

The first five chapters (including ten pages on the " Significance of 
Organized Labor ") cover the history, which is divided into "Colonial 
and Revolutionary," " Pre- Civil War," " Civil War " and " National 
Organization" periods. Chapter vi deals with "Government and 
Policies." The discussion of "Problems" then follows, and their 
character is indicated by the chapter titles: "Coercive Methods," 
" Industrial Remuneration," "Methods of Promoting Industrial Peace," 
"Protective Legislation for Employees," "Immigration," "The 
Sweated Industries," "Child Labor," "Woman Labor," "Prison 
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Labor," " Unemployment," " Industrial and Trade Education " and 
" Recent Tendencies." 

It is difficult to criticize this arrangement of material, for until a 
more definite consensus of opinion is reached as to precisely what 
problems belong to "organized" labor, as distinguished from labor 
that is unorganized or labor simply as a factor in production whether 
organized or not, one guess is probably as good as another. Mr. 
Carlton has included some topics that do not belong directly to organ- 
ized labor in any restricted sense. At the same time no one would 
wish to dispute the very close relation. On the whole it is the review- 
er's opinion that the author's choice has been a wise one. Within the 
limits set for the book it would be difficult to suggest substitutions that 
would be clearly advantageous. 

In the historical part the author has adhered closely to the lines of 
industrial development. In reading these pages one must occasionally 
remind himself that it is the history of organized labor that he is fol- 
lowing. At the end the impression is clear that the beginnings of labor 
problems are one with the beginnings of all our industrial problems ; 
that labor has been led to organize in obedience to the same forces 
that result in organization of capital and of all other industrial factors. 
In the present condition of our knowledge of labor-union history, the 
reviewer is of the opinion that some of the pages in this section might 
well have been transferred to the chapter that follows, " Government 
and Policies," in which are discussed the classification of labor organi- 
zations, their government and structure and such other vital topics as 
membership, disputes between unions, machinery, collective bargaining, 
closed-shop policy, restriction of output, apprentices, incorporations 
and benefit features. Or, again, this space might well have been 
used in expanding the last chapter on " Recent Tendencies," where 
within twelve pages the author deals with the significance of industrial 
unionism, political activity and socialistic tendencies. 

As the reader enters on the middle portion of the book, he feels that 
he may trust himself to the author's guidance without fear of being 
misled or of having facts presented to him in a false light. Fairness of 
statement and a clear understanding of the ethical and social principles 
involved in the various problems characterize the book throughout. 
The writer is not led astray by any sympathy that he may feel toward 
the laborer, nor does any appreciation of the importance of the entre- 
preneur betray him into any wrong implications. The book is emi- 
nently fair, discerning and scholarly. 

Doubtless many readers will wish that other topics had been added. 
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That they were not is rather to be commended than censured , for such 
a book must have its limits. 

The book is well worth careful study, and any one who will give it 
such study will gain a clear, unprejudiced and comprehensive view 
of the industrial problems that are associated with and more or less 
centered in our labor organizations. 



George Gorham Groat. 



Ohio Wesleyan University. 



Le Chdmage et son remede. By DANIEL BELLET. With a 
preface by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris, FeUix Alcan, 1912. — 
283 pp. 

Unemployment : A Social Study. By B. Seebohm Rowntree 
and Bruno Lasker. London, Macmillan and Company, 191 1. — 
3" PP- 

Unemployment Insurance : A Study of Schemes of Assisted 
Insurance. By I. G. Gibbon. With a preface by L. T. Hobhouse. 
London, P. S. King and Son, 191 1. — 342 pp. 

Three years ago Mr. W. H. Beveridge, with his Unemployment : A 
Problem of Industry, changed the whole course of discussion of a most 
perplexing social problem. He transferred the emphasis from the in- 
dividual unemployed man to the forces which regularly throw the wage- 
earner out of work. Since that time the most fruitful studies have 
been made and the most promising relief measures have been devised 
by men who approached the problem from this point of view. Now 
comes M. Bellet to lead us back to the view that unemployment is 
primarily a personal problem. He attacks the idea that unemploy- 
ment is a risk to which all wage-earners are subject, and he ridicules 
the charge that the modern capitalist organization of industry has 
brought us this evil. For, says he: "Pericles executed his immense 
public works to aid the numerous unemployed of his day, and it is pre- 
cisely the development of the capitalist regime which will diminish 
idleness by allowing free play to economic forces." 

M. Bellet disposes quite summarily of what are ordinarily cited as 
causes of unemployment. Seasonal trades are not a serious menace , 
for the regular recurrence of slack periods enables the worker to pro- 
vide against them. Competition and speculation, far from causing 
idleness, tend to diminish it; the speculators are the very men who 
throw open the new fields to occupy idle hands. Immigration is no 



